50          PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT
There must be more teachers, and they must be better
qualified and more efficient than at present. Thus money
will be spent on building and equipping new training
centres, and on the salaries of larger training staffs. In
many cases, until more Africans have gained the necessary
qualifications and experience, it will be necessary to re-
cruit a certain number of qualified Europeans to' assist
with this work.
Such action, however, though most necessary, does not
solve the whole problem. The new training centres, and
the old, require a constant intake of suitably qualified
students who desire to become teachers. At present their
number is small and their standard of attainment far too
low. This cannot be remedied unless in the first place
more children can somehow be encouraged to stay at
school long enough to give them the academic qualifica-
tion for entry into training centres. It is thus far more
immediately important to increase the number of pupils
completing at least their sixth year of education than to
increase yet further the number of children attending at
the lowest standards. Even if a half of those now entering
school were efficiently taught for six years, and a& little as a
tenth of that half for a further six, the problem of making
rapid progress with educational development would be
much nearer solution. It is, therefore, important to re-
move the causes which limit schooling for most children
to only two or three years.
The most powerful causes are undoubtedly economic,
Education in most parts of tropical Africa is not free, and
the fees which have to be paid increase as the child moves
up the school. The parents of most children find'it impos-
sible to continue over a period of many years with the
payment of fees on an increasing scale, especially if four or
five children have to be provided for. Too often, the result
is that the child has to leave with an education incomplete
eysn by the lowest of any possible standards, discontented